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Taxation  in 
'•  *  New  York. 


DURIjN^G  the  last  forty  years  the  state  of  New  York 
has  appointed  many  commissions  to  consider  its 
system  of  taxation  and  to  recommend  desirable 
changes. 

These  several  commissions,  notably  that  of  which  Mr. 
Welles  was  chairman,  reported  mnch  interesting  in¬ 
formation  and  made  many  valuable  suggestions.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable,  yet  true,  that  one  cannot  find  by 
study  of  the  statutes  any  indication  that  the  work  of 
any  of  these  commissions  or  of  all  of  them  combined 
made  any  impression  upon  the  Legislature.  Much  less 
did  that  work  result  in  any  comprehensive  treatipent  of 
the  problems  in  taxation  which  have  developed  as 
the  result  of  the  great  growth  of  the  state  in  wealth, 
in  the  extent  of  its  industries  and  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  complex  life  and  necessities  of  modern 
communities. 

The  state  until  lately  has  always  followed  the  princi- 
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pies  of  what  is  called  the  general  property  tax  law.  In 
doing  so  it  adhered  to  the  colonial  practice.  All  prop¬ 
erty,  real  and  personal,  not  exempt  by  law,  was  subject 
p  to  uniform  levies  for  state  and  local  purposes  respect- 

'  ^11  taxes  were  collected  by  the  local  authorities, 

the  state  receiving  from  them  its  share.  This  law 
developed  gradually  the  results  which  any  person  ex¬ 
perienced  in  matters  of  taxation  would  have  anticipated. 
From  year  to  year  representatives  of  this  and  that 
interest  went  before  the  Legislature  urging  the  claims 
of  the  given  interests  to  be  exempted  from  taxation 
more  or  less.  The  claims  so  advanced  were  often  sound. 
When  real  property  and  personal  property  are  taxed 
simultaneously  double  taxation  results  inevitably.  The 
taxation  of  personal  property  is  subject  to  the  same 
evil.  Largely  to  avoid  double  taxation  the  Legislature 
made  exemption  after  exemption,  but  in  doing  so  fell 
into  many  inconsistencies.  It  exempted  mortgages 
owned  by  certain  great  interests  that  had  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  present  their  claims  forcibly  and  continued 
to  tax  those  owned  by  widows  and.  orphans.  Its 
^  exemptions  ^left  some  corporations  free  from  taxation 
-  while  other  corporations  were  burdened  to  a  serious  de¬ 
gree.  Down  to  the  session  of  the  Legislature  just 
closed  nothing  whatever  was  done  comprehensively. 
Each  Legislature  tinkered  with  the  system  more  or  less 
and  passed  away  apparently  unconscious  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  called  for  quite  another  kind  of  work.  The  gen¬ 
eral  result  was  a  very  high  tax  rate  on  real  estate,  and 
conditions  under  which  any  capitalist  could  invest  at  a 
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moment’s  notice  one  million  of  dollars  or  twenty  millions 
free  by  law  of  all  taxation,  while  another  investor, 
ignorant  of  the  law,  might  be  caught  for  two  per  cent 
or  more  upon  each  of  his  holdings. 

The  lack  of  comprehensive  treatment  of  questions  of 
taxation  has  been  attended  by  lack  of  care  as  respects 
the  details  of  legislation  actually  effected. 

An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  transfer 
or  inheritance  tax.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  cost 
in  1899  an  average  of  twelve  per  cent  to  collect 
this  tax.  In  Ulster  County  the  sum  of  $3,432  was 
collected  and  to  get  that  $2,184  was  expended.  In 
Clinton  County  $508  received  by  the  state  cost  for 
collection  $565.  In  Chenango  $3,740  cost  $1,196.  In 
Queens  $28,030  cost  $7,854.  In  Kings  $237,575  cost 
$41,763.  In  New  York  $1,141,127  cost  $128,423. 
Some  of  the  money  expended  to  make  collections  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  members  of  the  Legislature,, 
who  secured,  for  professional  services  rendered  under  the 
law,  fees  of  magnitude  which  nobody  at  all  could  have 
earned  if  the  law  had  been  properly  drafted. 

Another  instance  of  careless  legislation,  was  that  by 
which  the  tax  on  special  franchises  (street  railways  and 
the  like)  was  imposed.  The  law  was  passed  and  at 
once  the  Legislature  was  obliged  to  change  the  methods 
of  making  assessments  and  collections  and  the  whole 
subject  is  still  in  so  vexed  and  uncertain  a  state  that 
the  courts  have  been  invoked  to  construe  the  law. 

The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  conspicuous 
for  efforts  to  pass  radical  tax  laws.  Among  the  bills 
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introduced  was  one  which  provided  for  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  capital,  reserve  funds,  undivided  profits  and 
surplus  of  every  domestic  insurance  company  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  existing  tax  under  the  general  property  tax 
law  on  its  personal  property  for  local  purposes  and  on 
its  real  estate  for  local  and  state  purposes. 

One  not  acquainted  with  insurance  might  well  be 
astonished  that  such  proposals  should  be  advanced,  and 
solemn  hearings  upon  them  given  by  legislative  com¬ 
mittees,  when  he  learns  that  the  meagre  result  was  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent  on  premiums  derived  from  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  state.  And  one  knowing  the  business  might 
be  even  more  astonished  upon  considering  the  catas- 
trophies  which  such  legislation  would  have  wrought. 
Two  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been  taken  from 
each  of  three  life  companies  and  equivalent  burdens 
would  have  been  laid  upon  all  other  companies,  life, 
fire  and  miscellaneous.  This  would  have  meant  the 
ruin  of  those  great  interests  and  an  enormous  resultant 
loss  to  property  value  in  the  state. 

Bad  as  was  this  proposed  legislation  it  was  matched 
by  that  brought  forward  for  banks  and  trust  companies. 
Banks  have  long  suffered  in  our  state  from  excessive 
taxation.  The  condition  was  a  scandal  of  the  worst 
kind.  The  proposed  legislation  added  to  the  old  ex¬ 
treme  levies  a  franchise  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  stock  based  on  capital,  undivided  profits  and  sur¬ 
plus.  This  was  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa.  It  was  not 
taxation  but  confiscation.  Trust  companies  were  to  be 
made  subject  to  the  same  taxation  as  the  banks,  the 
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old  and  the  new.  Both  bills  failed.  Those  actually 
passed  impose  taxes  which  are  250  per  cent  higher  than 
those  upon  similar  institutions  in  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  persons  who  introduced  the  bills  affecting  banks 
and  trust  companies  and  insurance  companies  of  all 
kinds  were  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  taxation 
of  the  Senate  and  House.  It  was  understood  that  they 
met  the  approval  of  the  respective  committees  and  of 
the  Governor.  They  were  introduced  simultaneously 
in  the  two  Houses.  The  hearings  given  were  in  some 
cases  before  the  respective  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  in  joint  session.  The  whole  situation  indicated 
that  they  were  to  be  rushed  to  enactment. 

The  bills  in  question  were  introduced  as  separate 
measures,  not  as  parts  of  a  budget  for  taxation.  Their 
introduction  in  this  way  was  perhaps  the  result  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  if  the  provisions  for  new  taxation  should  be 
grouped  together  in  one  bill  they  would  encounter  the 
united  opposition  of  the  interests  affected  and  stand  less 
chance  of  enactment. 

So  it  happened  that  during  the  pendency  of  the  bills 
there  could  be  seen  in  the  corridors  of  the  two  Houses 
and  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Governor  and  in  his 
ante-chamber  the  representatives  and  paid  agents  of  the 
financial  interests  affected.  To  these  the  Governor 
gave  respectful  hearings,  although  he  could  not  possibly 
know  the  motives  by  which  those  who  approached  him, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  affected.  The  Governor 
was  not  the  only  person  approached.  People  who  came 
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to  head  off  the  legislation  sought  out  friends  in  the 
Legislature  and  persons  who  were  influential  upon  the 
committees  or  employed  professional  lobbyists. 

We  are  used  in  our  land  to  irregular  methods  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Our  legislative  bodies  do  many  good  things  and 
they  do  many  bad  things.  They  do  some  outrageous 
things,  things  so  outrageous  that  we  are  all  put  on 
guard  as  to  what  may  happen  in  legislative  halls. 
There  are  jokers  in  charter  amendment  bills,  and  there 
are  attempts  to  promote  steals  on  a  large  scale,  a  la 
Eamapo  and  the  bridge  approach  schemes. 

When  in  matters  of  taxation  a  plan  of  legislation 
is  adopted  which  completely  casts  aside  the  old 
idea  of  uniform  levies,  and  the  scheme  becomes  one 
of  dealing  with  individual  interests,  a  foundation  is 
well  laid  for  intrigues  to  influence  legislation,  for  the 
setting  up  of  jobs,  for  the  calling  in  of  political  man¬ 
agers,  for  the  corruption  of  members. 

There  are  persons  who  go  to  the  Legislature  for 
revenue.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  state.  There 
are  managers  of  great  interests  who  have  grasped  the 
idea  that  there  are  venal  men  in  the  Legislature. 
There  are  intermediaries,  often  men  of  respectable 
status  at  the  bar  or  in  politics.  There  are  individual 
corporations  which  may  be  taxed  thousands  of  dollars, 
tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  of 
dollars.  There  is  the  situation  and  there  the  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Surely  the  case  is  one  where  the  red  signal  of  danger 
should  be  run  up. 
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One  might  suppose  from  the  urgency  with  which 
these  bills  were  pressed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 
suppose,  that  the  great  state  of  New  York  had  come  to 
a  dire  extremity  in  the  matter  of  revenue.  Such  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  a  time  of  profound  peace.  No 
unusual  public  works  were  being  constructed.  The 
revenue  had  been  greatly  increased  already  by  the  in¬ 
heritance  tax,  the  special  franchises  tax  and  the  Kaines 
law  fees.  The  treasury  was  full  to  redundancy.  The 
actual  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
September  30,  1900,  was  $7,289,802.55.  That  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1899,  was  $4,504,814.74, 

The  fact  that  the  treasury  was  full  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  economies 
had  been  practiced.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  treasury 
was  full  notwithstanding  new  and  large  expenditures. 
In  the  year  1889-90  the  outgoes  of  the  state  were 
$14,822,180;  in  the  year  1894-95,  $16,256,779;  in 
1899-90,  $22,908,319. 

One  might  suppose  again  that  this  large  growth  of 
expenses  would  call  for  a  searching  examination  of 
items  with  a  view  to  economy,  and  that  between  econo¬ 
mies  and  the  reduction  of  revenue  made  possible  by  an 
overflowing  treasury,  it  would  have  been  in  order  to 
reduce  taxation  in  large  measure  instead  of  providing 
for  new  revenue. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  where  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  a  theory  which  is  being  urged  with  persistency 
in  our  state  and  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  work  of  our  last  Legislature.  This  theory  is 
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that  the  revenue  needed  for  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
as  distinguished  from  the  local  divisions  of  the  state, 
should  be  derived  from  subjects  of  taxation  set  apart 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state  exclusively.  It  is  urged  by 
men  of  accepted  authority  on  economical  questions. 

And  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  the  theory  is  illogical, 
that  it  has  bred  and  will  breed  injustice,  that  it  has 
caused  and  will  cause  extravagance  in  state  and  local 
expenditures,  and  that  it  is  an  error  of  a  far-reaching 
kind  destined  to  bring  in  many  deplorable  evils. 

It  is  illogical  because  it  makes  the  lesser  thing  the 
greater.  It  stands  the  pyramid  of  taxation,  so  to  speak, 
not  on  its  proper  base  but  on  its  apex.  Each  local 
division  needs  for  its  administration  $10  for  one  which 
the  state  needs  from  its  people.  It  is  absolutely  illogical 
then  for  the  state  to  invade  the  political  divisions,  select 
its  own  subjects  of  taxation  and  set  them  free  from 
local  taxation.  This  is  what  the  state  has  been  doing. 

It  has  already  worked  out  injustice.  Out  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  I  give  a  few : 

Under  the  Eaines  law  nearly  $12,500,000  is  collected 
in  the  various  political  divisions  of  the  state.  One-third 
of  all  this,  not  one-tenth,  is  sequestrated  by  the  state. 
Greater  New  York  alone  pays  the  state  about  $3,000,000 
a  year.  The  interest  is  absolutely  local  and  the  expenses 
of  administration  made  necessary  by  the  presence  of 
saloons  fall  upon  the  locality.  Could  anything  be  more 
illogical  and  unjust  ? 

Under  the  legislation  of  last  winter  the  entire  tax  of 
one  per  centum  on  premiums  levied  by  all  kinds  of  in- 
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surance  companies  will  go  to  the  state.  Some,  but  not 
all  of  these  companies  are  free  from  all  local  taxation 
excepting  upon  the  real  estate  which  they  may  own. 

Trust  companies  are  to  be  taxed  one  per  cent  on  their 
capital,  undivided  profits  and  surplus  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state  and  are  to  be  subject  to  no  local  taxes  except¬ 
ing  on  their  real  estate. 

Some  title  guarantee  companies  are  put  in  the  same 
category;  not  all  of  them. 

Savings  banks  are  to  be  taxed  one  per  cent  on  their 
surplus  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  not  at  all 
locally  excepting  upon  their  real  estate. 

It  was  sought  to  tax  banks  in  the  same  way  as  trust 
companies  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  exempt  them 
from  local  taxation,  excepting  upon  real  estate.  The 
country  members  have  banks  in  their  local  divisions. 
They  were  quick  to  see  the  loss  of  revenue  and  the  Leg¬ 
islature  made  the  new  tax  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
localities.  If  my  argument  needed  the  bolster  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  these  country  members  affoided  it.  They 
were  willing  to  let  the  state  take  from  the  cities  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  subjects  of  personal  taxation. 
Their  little  banks  must  remain  with  them. 

In  1881  the  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  for  state 
expenses  was  $9,878,214.59.  In  1900  this  had  risen  to 
$23,936,377.84. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  general  property  tax  rate  re¬ 
mained  fairly  constant.  It  was  2.25  mills  on  each 
dollar  in  1881  and  in  1899  was  2.49  mills.  The  valua¬ 
tion  of  property  in  1881  was  $2,681,257,606.  In  1890 
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it  was  $5,4615302,752.  The  excess  of  expenditures  was 
provided  for  meanwhile  by  the  levy  of  indirect  taxes. 
These  were  inconsiderable  in  1881  but  in  1900  amounted 
to  $13,013,100.06. 

The  tax  on  the  organization  of  corporations  yielded, 
in  1900,  $356,778;  on  corporations,  $2,624,508;  in¬ 
heritance  tax,  $4,334,803;  license  fees,  $4,235,870; 
insurance  fees,  $283,578. 

These  items,  amounting  to  about  $12,000,000,  are 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  cities. 

Since  1880  the  state  has  taken  over  the  care  of 
the  insane  at  a  cost  in  1899-90  of  $4,761,043;  of  re¬ 
formatory  and  charitable  institutions  at  a  cost  of 
$2,047,830;  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries  at  a  cost 
$783,112.  It  expended  in  the  same  year  $4,771,658 
on  school  grants;  $600,977  on  parks,  monuments 
and  historic  buildings;  $189,113  on  rivers,  highways 
and  bridges;  $456,491  on  agriculture  and  grants 
to  agricultural  societies;  on  game,  fisheries  and 
forests,  $154,790. 

A  mere  reading  of  these  items  will  indicate  that  the 
benefits  go  largely  to  the  districts  outside  of  the  cities. 
The  actual  figures  show  that  in  1898  the  actual  cost 
capita  of  the  state  government  to  each  resident  of 
Greater  New  York,  property  taxes  alone  considered,  was 
$1.70,  while  to  each  resident  of  twenty-nine  rural 
counties  it  was  .02y\^.  If  the  indirect  taxes  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  cost  capita  in  New  York  would  be  $3.54. 
The  figure  for  the  rural  counties  is  not  easy  to  calculate 
but  it  would  be  inconsiderable. 
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These  per  capita  figures  do  not  include  any  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  state  in  the  rural  counties  excepting  for 
schools.  If  the  benefits  received  by  these  counties  from 
the  state  in  other  ways  were  brought  into  estimate  the 
fact  would  be  established  that  the  rural  districts  for  years 
have  paid  nothing  to  the  state,  in  fact  have  received  con¬ 
siderable  contributions  from  the  state  directly  in  money 
and  indirectly  in  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  local 
burdens.  In  other  words^  the  rural  counties  have  long 
been  stipendiaries  of  the  cities. 

The  object  in  view  last  winter  at  Albany  was  declared 
to  be  the  relief  of  real  estate  from  excessive  taxation. 
One  does  not  doubt  that  real  estate  is  over  taxed  in 
New  York.  The  relief  obtained  for  real  estate  under 
the  lower  tax  rate  now  impending  will  operate  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  per  capita  of  Greater  New  York  for  state 
expenses  will  rise  sensibly  above  the  present  high  mark. 
The^^r  capita  of  the  rural  counties  will  fall  sensibly.  In 
other  words  the  rural  counties  will  draw  still  more 
heavily  from  the  cities.  The  insane,  the  decrepit,  the 
paupers,  the  criminals,  all  these  are  now  largely  cared 
for  by  the  state.  Schools  may  be  supported  hereafter 
by  the  state  in  larger  measure.  Koads  may  be  turned 
over.  Already  the  state  pays  a  large  sum  for  them. 
The  system  is  such  that  the  drain  on  this  account  will 
inevitably  increase  year  by  year.  The  cities  will  care 
for  their  own  streets,  and  will  pay  to  the  state  more  or 
less  of  the  moneys  needed  to  develope  better  country 
roads.  The  country  members  almost  always  control  the 
Legislature.  They  want  to  please  their  constituents. 
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Nothing  will  please  them  more  than  the  constant  en¬ 
largement  of  state  grants  in  payment  of  outgoes  formerly 
discharged  by  the  localities. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  country  members  are  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  country  people  think  more 
about  taxes  and  expenditures  than  those  in  the  cities. 
Their  constant  cry  is  that  personal  property  in  the 
cities  escapes  taxation,  while  country  real  estate  can 
not.  They  claim  that  the  benefits  they  get  from 
the  state  all  comes  in  a  process  of  balancing  up.  And 
they  balance  up  by  throwing  more  of  the  local  expenses 
over  upon  the  state,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxation 
of  city  interests. 

In  this  matter  of  selecting  special  subjects  for  taxa¬ 
tion  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  state,  evils  result  again 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  selection  is  made  in  a 
haphazard  way,  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  serious 
attempts  are  made  to  equalize  burdens  between  inter¬ 
ests.  My  paper  is  already  so  long  that  I  must  content 
myself  with  the  statement  without  adding  instances. 

The  facts  I  have  adduced  indicate  that  the  system  of 
selecting  subjects  of  taxation  for  the  sole  use  of  the  state 
introduces  conditions  which  lead  to  new  demands  upon 
the  state  treasury.  They  indicate  also  that  in  the 
search  for  such  special  subjects  justice  is  lost  sight  of. 
For,  what  can  country  members  of  the  Legislature,  what 
can  city  members,  know  of  the  capacity  of  this  or  that 
great  financial  or  industrial  interest  to  bear  taxation  and 
live  ?  What  defense  have  these  great  interests  ?  Their 
stockholders  number  a  few  thousand  people.  The  voters 
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of  the  state  run  into  millions.  Many  of  the  voters  are 
not  only  ignorant  of  financial  conditions,  but  are  full 
of  prejudices  against  the  men  and  the  institutions 
which  control  money.  If  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion  is  an  evil  surely  taxation  when  the  representation 
is  infinitesimal  must  be  so.  It  may  easily  become  such 
when  no  yard-stick  is  used. 

The  scheme  of  selecting  special  subjects  of  taxation 
for  the  state  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature  to  do  a  simple  thing,  to  relieve  mortgages  from 
taxation.  The  mortgages  held  by  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  associations 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  Mortgages  held  by  indi¬ 
viduals  generally  escape  the  notice  of  assessors.  Those 
held  by  estates  cannot  escape.  If  the  Legislature  had 
relieved  mortgages  from  taxation  no  considerable  revenue 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  state  nor  to  the  local  author¬ 
ities.  But  the  threat  of  taxation  increases  the  interest 
rate  on  mortgages  probably  to  the  extent  of  one  per 
cent  in  the  country  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  the 
cities.  The  abolition  of  the  mortgage  tax  would  have 
given  that  much  relief  to  mortgaged  property,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  the  proportion  of  mortgaged  to  un¬ 
mortgaged  property  is  large.  The  actual  relief  to  real 
estate  this  year  from  the  imposition  of  the  new  indirect 
taxes  will  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent. 

Keturning  to  the  so-called  balance  of  taxation,  one 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
refuse  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  several  politi¬ 
cal  divisions  should  bear  all  the  burdens  of  local  gov- 
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eminent  and  should  contribute  to  defray  state  expenses 
in  equitable  measure. 

Is  this  a  possible  thing  to  bring  about?  I  certainly 
think  so.  Every  piece  of  real  estate  may  be  reached 
locally.  Every  insurance  company,  bank,  trust  com¬ 
pany  or  other  corporation  may  be  reached  locally.  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  set  up  separate  tax  offices?  But  if 
there  are  any  interests  which  can  best  be  dealt  with  by 
tax  offices  operated  by  the  state  why  cannot  the  part  of 
the  tax  received  which  belongs  properly  to  this  or  that 
political  division  be  credited  back  to  the  division  ? 

A  plan  proposed  last  winter  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  offered  much  that  seemed 
valuable.  Its  main  feature  was  a  provision  that  each 
political  division  should  contribute  to  the  state  on  an 
apportionment  based  on  its  local  expenditures,  relatively 
to  those  of  all  the  other  political  divisions  in  the  state. 
The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  presented  by  another 
^speaker.  If  it  is  to  be  made  effective  in  a  reasonable 
way  the  state  should  begin  by  releasing  to  the  political 
divisions  the  subjects  of  taxation  which  it  has  stolen 
from  them.  On  the  basis  of  its  relative  expenditure 
C-reater  New  York  would  pay  probably  75  per  cent  of 
the  expenses  of  the  state.  It  should  be  able  to  keep 
down  its  tax  rate  by  the  ability  to  take  taxes  on  all 
proper  subjects. 

One  knows  that  under  the  older  governments  of  the 
world  taxation  is  well  studied  and  carefully  levied. 
The  system  of  ministerial  responsibility  which  prevails 
now  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  European  states  tends 
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to  produce  good  results.  The  disorderly  procedure  of  the 
Legislature  which  I  have  described  could  not  possibly 
occur  when  a  ministry  stakes  its  existence  on  the  merits 
of  a  tax  measure.  In  America  we  must  get  our  results 
by  advocating  broad  lines  and  insisting  upon  them. 
Special  legislation  in  any  direction  is  condemned  by  the 
universal  experience  of  the  American  states.  We  ought 
not  to  consent  to  the  Legislature  laying  down  one  rule 
for  trust  companies,  another  for  banks,  another  for  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  still  other  rules  for  other  great 
interests.  If  any  corporation  is  established  for  profit 
there  should  be  no  difference  in  its  taxation  from  that 
of  any  other  corporation  established  for  profit,  except¬ 
ing  those  which  hold  special  franchises,  monopolistic  in 
character.  And  the  taxation  of  corporate  capital  should 
not  be  different  from  that  of  private  capital.  At  the 
risk  of  some  injustice  we  must  have  a  general  rule. 

These  to-day  will  seem  radical  ideas.  They  are  only 
the  restatement  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  taxa¬ 
tion  held  by  our  state  prior  to  1880.  The  trouble  then 
was  that  people  knew  the  principle  but  did  not  know 
how  to  put  it  into  practice.  IVe  could  do  so  now  with 
ease  if  our  legislative  bodies  would  make  such  studies  as 
they  should  and  act  upon  them  in  an  unselfish  and 
courageous  spirit. 
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